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marvelous about it ... is the kernel of its leading idea. The freedom of the Russian revolution is impregnated with elements of universality, Catholicism. . . . The soul of the Russian people has proved to be, by its very nature, the universal democratic soul. It is ready not only to merge with the democracy of the entire world, but to take its place ahead of it and to lead it along the path of human progress inspired by the great principles of freedom, equality, and brotherhood." And again in the same address: "We can consider ourselves the happiest of men; our generation is fated to live in the happiest period of Russian history. . . " It would be probably an error to dismiss this and similar statements as mere official verbiage. They expressed Lvov's most sacred beliefs, and it was between the extremes of romantic exaltation and bleak despondency that the overworked, harassed, and physically exhausted head of the Provisional Government swung uneasily until, a broken and prematurely aged man, he terminated his public career by resigning in July, 1917.
Miliukov, the minister of foreign affairs, and Guchkov, the minister of war and navy, ranked high, like Prince Lvov, among the leaders of the liberal opposition, and were apparently exceptionally well qualified for their respective offices. Miliukov, head of the Constitutional Democratic Party since its inception in 1905, was a historian of international repute and the Duma's chief opposition spokesman on foreign affairs. Guchkov, founder and leader of the Octobrist Party and chairman of the central way industries committee., had won a national reputation as an authority on military matters, and was instrumental in the removal from office and indictment of the minister of war Sukhomlinov. Miliukov was dogmatic, logical, imperturbable, and stubborn; Guchkov was reputedly a man of action.2 Both were relentless critics of Nicholas, Alexandra Fedorovna, and the Rasputin regime, and both were cordially detested at court; yet at the fateful meeting in
2 Born in 1862 into a family of wealthy Moscow merchants, Guchkov was prominent in business as well as in municipal and national affairs. A supporter of Stolypin's national program, he was elected president of the third Duma in 1908 but resigned in March, 1911, as a protest against the prorogation order by Stolypin to allow the enactment of the western zemstvos legislation (see p. 1194), Guchkov was the stormy petrel of Russian politics. He went to Asia Minor during the Armenian massacres, fought against the British in the Boer War, had a hand in the Macedonian uprising of 1903r headed the Russian Red Cross in the Russo-Japanese War, and was made prisoner at Mukden. At home he was frequently involved in sharp conflicts with political opponents, once challenged Miliukov to a duel, and fought another duel for which he served a brief prison sentence.